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A VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 


J had spent several weeks in rambling about 
the country, seeking for a quiet resting place, 
when, one afternoon, J was sitting on a stile, 
contemplating a glorious ocean view, and in- 
haling with delight the perfumed sea-breeze 
that blew softly over the land. I was startled 
from my musings by a voice behind me, very 
civilly requesting to pass by. I stepped aside 
to comply, and then my acquaintance with lit- 
tle Walter commenced. There was something 
wonderfully engaging in the boy’s manner and 
appearance; the expression of his face com- 
bined much intelligence with the greatest sim- 
plicity and innocence. His was a face on 
which there were written, in characters not to 
be misunderstood, “ Trust me, try me ; I cannot 
deceive you.” 

As such a perfectly ingenuous countenance, 
as I have attempted to describe, does not often 
refresh our sight, I determined to make an ac- 
quaintance with its owner, and accordingly I 
entered into conversation with Walter, who 
soon became very sociable and communicative. 
He showed me, at the distance of about half 
a mile, the chimneys of his uncle’s house, 
peeping up behind a forest of apple trees; and 
as it 7 nearly in my way to the little village 
where I lodged, I determined to accompany 
my new acquaintance there. I asked Walter 
if ag thought his aunt would spare me a little 
milk. 

“ Yes, Iam sure she will, sir,” replied he ; 
“and you can have it fresh and warm from the 
cow, for it is just about milking-time. Or, if 
you like it better, aunt will give you a glass of 
ale, or of cider. Oh, such capital cider we 
make, sir! Uncle often says that ours is the 
very best. cider in all Devonshire. Aunt al- 
ways gives me a good large cup full with my 





supper. Aunt is very kind tome 
sir; O, so kind! and I am sure she 
will be glad to give you —" 
to eat or drink you like. Only 
must tell you one thing ; you must 
not do what some very fine grand 
ladies did a little while ago.” 

Here my little talkative friend 
paused, and looked rather con- 
fused; so I inquired what these 
fine grand ladies had been guilty 
of. 


“Why, they came as you are 
going to do now, sir,” replied 
Walter, “and asked for some 
milk; and aunt gave them some 
of course, and some bread and 
butter, and some honey, and what 
do you think they did, sir, when 
they were going away? Why, 
they wanted to pay for it! I de- 
clare, aunt looked downright an- 

Her face was as red as fire 
could be; and I never in all my 
life saw her so but once before, 
and that was when she caught 

~ our boy Joe tying a squib to the 

+ cat’s tail. However, she manag- 
ed to keep quiet till the ladies 
were outside of the door, and 
then she said, so loudly that I am 
pretty sure they heard her, 
‘When I keep a public house 
[ll hang out a sign!” 


—<— 

Napoteon.—A naughty boy, 
who was put ina corner because 
he wanted the world to play 
with, 


Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


“Tl try no longer! I can not doit. This 
sum is too hard for any body, and I for one, 
will try no longer”—and down went Harry’s 
pencil, slate and book upon the table; and he 
stretched himself out at full length most un- 
mannerly, 

“ Why Harry!” exclaimed his mother, “ have 
a little perseverance. I will warrant that James 
Sheldon will have his finished in half an hour. 
Have perseverance, that is all that is needed to 
make the sum easy.” 

‘“ Perseverance, mother,” replied Harry, pet- 
ulantly, “that is what you always tell me; but 
Ihave not any of that article, and I do not be- 
lieve I ever shall have perseverance,” and he 
yawned again. 

There was no more work for Harry that 
evening, so he lolled and whistled until the 
clock struck nine, and then took his lamp and 
went up to bed. 

Now this was Harry’s fault. He had a ready 
mind and a good disposition; but he sadly 
lacked perseverance. To look into the wood 
shed, was enough to tell you just the kind of 
boy he was. There upon a shelf lay a bow 
and three unfinished arrows, showing that he 
once had the idea of shooting, but had no per- 
severance to finish the necessary instruments. 
There was an india-rubber ball, half covered 
with leather—here a three quarters’ made whis- 
tle—here a wind-mill and a water wheel,. all 
but completed—there in one corner lay some 
fishing tackle, lacking the lead. Everything 
showed plain as words could speak, no perse- 























verance, not even in play; and if a boy has no 
perseverance in play, he is far gone indeed in 
this sin, for sin it is. 

His mother had tried to teach him to draw. 
At first he liked it very much, the pencils shad- 
ed so beautifully, and the old woman looked so 
oddly drawing up a bucket of water, with an 
old timed well sweep; but soon he grew tired, 
the points of the pencil broke, and he could not 
mend them; and he drew a long line, but he 
could not rub it out, so he gave up draw- 
ing. 
iis sister had endeavored to teach him mu- 
sic; she had a guitar which she had laid b 
since her uncle had given her a real Spanis 
one, and Harry thought as he heard her beauti- 
ful voice blending with the rich tones of the 
new instrument, he should like to learn too—and 
as he watched her fingers sweep over the 
strings with so much grace, he was determined 
he would learn ; and the old guitar was brought 
again from its case—and for a week it was as- 
tonishing how persevering Harry was; but in 
an unfortunate day a string snapped, and Har- 
ry could not mend it—it was too much trouble 
to be mending strings, so he gave up music. 

He was one of those foolish boys, who ex- 
pect to go through the world without any trou- 
ble. The moment there was an obstacle in his 
way, he would not try to overcome it; the mo- 
ment he grew the least weary of a thing, there 
was the end of it. He did not stop to think 
that the boys who make the noblest men are 
those that persevere. His mother was a fond 
mother, and unknown to herself, she had let 
this fault gor upon her boy, and now to her 
distress, she saw it increasing every day. 

‘“‘ Harry never will do pee Pa in the world, 
Mr. Dermot,” said she, as the boy’s father sat 
reading a newspaper, the. morning after the 
sum had been given up as too hard, “he never 
will do anything unless we break up this bad 
habit of his.” 

“ What bad habit ?” asked Mr. Dermot, look- 
ing up surprised from his reading. 

“Why, he has no perseverance. It makes 
my heart ache every day. Where is the rem- 
edy ” 

“ Remedy,” exclaimed he, smiling, “remedy ! 
Pll find one. Where is the lad? and where is 
his Arithmetic ? Make him do it.” 

Mrs. Dermot trembled for a moment. She 
knew that if Harry’s father was once deter- 
mined on a thing, there was no getting clear 
from it ; and she also knew that that morning a 
party of boys were going to Holden Ferry on 
horseback before school. Harry’s heart was 
set on it’ What could be done? Nothing— 
she must call the boy and let Mr. Dermot do as 
he pleased. 

“ Harry,” she called, as she saw him pass the 
door with his riding whipin his hand, “ your fa- 
ther wants.you.” He stopped and entered, his 
face beautiful with the excitement of getting 
ready for his ride. 

“ My son,” said Mr. Dermot, “ what was the 
matter with your sum last night. I see it is 
left half finished on the slate.” 

Harry’s. countenance changed, and he an- 
swered quickly, 

“Tt is too hard. Mr, Bent had no right to 
give us such hard sums, J can’t do it.” 

“Lay down the whip, my son, and sit down 
to the table. That. sum must be finished be- 
fore you can ride,” 

Here wag a death blow to his expectations ; 
at least he thought so; but. obeying his father, 
he sat-down, determined to do it. He read it 
over and over again, “No use,” said. he, “ ¥ 
can’t.” He-looked up to the clock. It lacked 


minutes. It must be done. Pencil and brains 
went to work, and in ten minutes it was finish- 
ed. “There,” said he, “ done—done—done, 
at last.” 

“So much for perseverance,” said his moth- 
er. 

“ Perseverance,” said his father, “ Yes, part- 
ly that, but so much for being obliged to do it. 
There is no cure for such a habit but authority.” 

Harry did not stop to hear the comments 
made upon him; for the horses were prancing 
at the door, and the boys were waiting. It was 
determined, however, by his parents, that from 
that hour, Harry should finish whatever he 
commenced, and the last I heard from him was, 
that he was the most persevering boy in school. 

Now, my reader, in your sports, your father 
and mother do not wish to use authority ; but 
my advice is, be a rule unio yourself. Never 
commence anything without persevering and 
completing it. Always examine well before 
you commence, so as not to begin anything 
foolishly, and then always finish it, and you 
will find that as you go on to manhood, you 
will have established for yourself a system of 
order which shall be unto you a mine of wealth ! 

Andover, April, 1851. 











Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL, 


BOTANY.~NO. IIL. 
PLANTS. 


Plants have many peculiarities, some of 
which it may be interesting for my little read- 
ers to observe. I will therefore mention a few 
of them, which Lord Bacon, who was a ve 
close observer of nature, says may be depend- 
ed on. 

You have all probably seen the chickweed, 
which bears a small. white blossom, and you 
can observe for yourselves whether what I quote 
from the writer mentioned above is true. “When 
this flower expands boldly and fully, no rain 
will happen for: more than four hours, and if it 
continues so all day, then no rain will fall upon 
that day; when the little flower cup is half 
closed, then the day will be showery ; but if it 
entirely veils its white blossom, then a rainy 
day may be expected. If the Siberian, Thistle 
flower keeps open all night, then rain will cer- 
tainly: fall the next day.” 

Some plants.always contract their leaves at 
the approach of a-storm; among others. the 
Trefoil may be mentioned, which is so much to 
be depended upon, that it is often called the 
“ Husbandman’s Barometer.” Some plants 
close their leaves so regularly at the same 
hour, that the time may be told by them; thus 
the flowers of the Goatsbeard always close their 
petals at noon, whether the day is pleasant or 
cloudy, and so well is this known, that the plant 
is often called Go-to-bed-at-noon. 

Inthe Malay: islands, a beautiful shrub is 
found which is called the Princess-leaf or four- 
o’clock ; the first name is given it because the 
ladies are so fond of the fi nce of its deli- 
cate white blossom, and. the last on account of 
its opening its blossoms at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and not closing them again until the 
same hour-in the-morning., “ Persons in those 
islands often transplant this shrub from its home 
in the. woods'to: their: gardens, and use it-as a 
clock, particularly in cloudy weather.” 

he Evening Primrose. has. the property of 
regularly shutting. its. blossoms with quite a’ 
loud noise: at six. o’clock.in the evening. This 











twenty. minutes. of the time.to, start—twenty 


I have often observed, and if my little friends: 
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THE YOUTH'S 





COMPANION. 








will take the trouble to notice the flower, they 
can convince themselves of the fact which I 
have stated. Many other plants expand their 
leaves in the day-time, and contract them 
during the night. Some botanists say, that 
the Tamarind tree enfolds its flowers and fruit 
within its leaves every night, to guard them 
from the cold or rain. 

Some flowers bloom at a particular hour in 
the night, and look very beautifully, as if they 
would remain in bloom for a long time ; but be- 
fore morning, they droop and die, and present 
the appearance of being perfectly withered. 
One of this description is the Aloe plant, which 
bears a large and beautiful flower, that throws 
* out a very fine perfume, while it is unfolding 
its petals, which begin to open about five o’clock 
in the afternoon; but before ten they are all 
faded, and their fragrance has entirely gone. 
One of these is in the garden at Versailles in 
France. 

Another of this description, is the Night 
blooming Cereus, a native of Jamaica and Ve- 
ra Cruz, which bears an exquisitely beautiful 
white blossom, that emits a highly fragrant 
odor for a few hours in the night, and then 
closes its petals and fades. I saw a plant of 
this kind last year, which had nine flowers in 
full bloom upon it; they were whiter than the 
whitest paper, with a splendid yellow center, 
and each blossom measured nearly a foot in 
diameter. They began to open about seven 
o’clock in the evening, and closed before sun- 
rise in the morning. I felt when looking at 
this beautiful creation of the Almighty’s hands, 
that nothing could be more exquisitely lovely, 
or could speak more convincingly to my heart 
of His matchless skill. 

The Dandelion, my little friends, which is so 
common a flower as scarcely to attract any at- 
tention, possesses the power of sheltering it- 
self from the heat of the sun, as it closes its 
petals entirely, whenever the heat becomes ex- 
cessive. Linnaeus enumerates forty-six flow- 


ers which possess this power. STELLE. 


Our hero,—my authority tells not whether 
he was handsome or plain—I have my pecu- 
liar reasons for believing that he was rather 
plain, but singularly good looking at the same 
time—our hero immediately walked off to meet 
the young lady. He bowed to her, and said, 
“ My lady, (min froleen,) my fortune is in your 
hand.” She looked at him in astonishment, 
but arrested her steps. He proce@ded to state 
his name and condition, his aspiration, and re- 
lated simply and truly what had just passed be- 
tween him and his companions. The young 
lady listened attentively, and when he ceased 
to speak, she said, blushing, but with great 
sweetness, “If by so little a thing so much 
goodcan be effected, it would be foolish in 
me to refuse your request”—and she kissed 
the young man publicly in the open square. 

Next day, the young student was sent for by 
the Governor. He wanted to see the man who 
had dared to ask a kiss of his daughter in that 
way,and whom she had consented to kiss so. 
He received him with a severe and scrutiniz- 
ing brow, but after an hour’s conversation, was 
so pleased with him, that he offered him to 
dine at his table during his studies in Upsala. 

Our young friend now pursued his studies 
in a manner which soon made him regarded as 
the most promising scholar at the University. 
Three years were not passed after the day of 
the first kiss, when the young man was allow- 
ed to give a second one to the daughter of the 
Governor as to his intended bride. 

He became later one of the greatest scholars 
in Sweden, as much respected for his learning 
as for his character. His works will endure 
forever among the works of science, and from 
his happy union sprung a family well known 
in Sweden in the present day, and whose wealth 
of fortune and high position in society are re- 
garded as smal] things,compared with its wealth 
of goodness and love. . 








Religion. 








Narrative. 


STORY OF A FIRST KISS. 

The following little story by Miss Bremer, 
is furnished to Sartain’s Magazine. For its 
truth and reality, she says she will be respon- 
sible: 








In the University of Upsala, in Sweden, liv- 
ed a young student,—a lonely youth, witha 
great love for studies, but without means for 
pursuing them. He was poor, and without 
connections. Still he studied, living in great 
poverty, but keeping a cheerful heart, and try- 
ing not to look at the future, which looked so 
grimly at him. His good humor and good 
qualities made him beloved by his young com- 
rades. Once he was standing with some of 
them in the great squares of Upsala, prating 
away an hour of leisure, when the attention of 
the young men became arrested by a very 
young and elegant lady, who at the side of an 
elderly one, walked slowly over the place. It 
was the daughter of the Governor of Upland, 
living in the city, and the lady with her was 
her governess. She was generally known for 
her beauty and for her goodness and gentle- 
ness of character, and was looked upon with 
great admiration by the students. As the 
young men now stood silently gazing at her, 
as she passed on like a graceful vision, one of 
them exclaimed : 

“Well, it would be worth something to have 
a kiss from such a mouth!” The poor young 
student, the hero of our story, who was look- 
ing intently on that pure and angelic face, 
exclaimed, as if by inspiration, “ Well, I think 
I could have it.” “What!” cried his friends 
in a chorus, “are you crazy? Do you know 
her?” etc. “Not at all,” he answered; “but 
I think she would kiss me, just now, if I asked 
her.” “What, in this place, before all our 
eyes?” “In this place before your eyes?” 
“Freely?” “Freely.” “Well, if she will 
give you a kiss in that manner, I will give you 
a thousand dollars,” exclaimed one of the par- 
ty. “And I,” And I,” cried three or four 
others, for it so happened that several rich 
young men were in the group, and bets ran 

igh on so improbable an event, and the chal- 
lenge was made and received in less time than 
we take to relate it. 











ORIGINAL. 


DECISION. 


Demosthenes resolved, when in youth, that 
he would not only be an orator, but the great- 
est orator of his age; and notwithstanding the 
numerous obstaclas that presented themselves, 
to obstruct his progress, the impediment in his 
speech, his effeminate voice, and the absence 
of other qualifications, as essentially necessary 
to the true orator, and the man of real eloquence 
whose aim is to sway the minds of the mass, 
and carry the multitude whither. he pleases, 
still, at a later period of his life, we see that 
resolution carried out to its fullest extent. He 
stands out before his countrymen, emphatically 
the orator; and by his guesture, the peculiar 
turn of the eye, the movement of the body, the 
unheralded inflections and intonations of his 
voice, in a word, his whole appearance, wheth- 
erin the temple, or under the wide vault of 
heaven, produced at times, magic spells, which 
were almost omnipotent on the minds of his 
audience. And now he stands on the page of 
history, without a rival. 

Martin Van Buren, when a boy, thought 
within himself, I must, I will be something in 
the world; and he came to the decision that 
he would be President of these United States. 
Truly a laudable desire, worthy the exertions of 
every youth in our beloved land. Now trace 
his steps through all his subsequent career from 
boyhood, till the “decision of the boy” is 
brought to a climax, and where do we find him 
in the year 1837-8. 

But to come more particularly to the subject 
of my remark. Notwithstanding those cases 
mentioned above, it is strange! sadly strange, 
that man, endowed with immortality, should 
manifest so much indecision and procrastina- 
tion on a subject, into which the angels so 
much desire to look. When the interests of 
an immortal spirit were pending on the deci- 
sion of the moment, when heaven and hell were 
in the balance, when the holy Dove was hov- 
ering over her, and with the gentle flap of its 
wing, was knocking at the door of her heart for 
admittance,—when angels were listening with 
a stillness and reverence for the final decision, 
that filled the eternal regions with holy joy and 
ineffable delight,—when the issue of the ques- 
tion was simply a choice between heaven and 
hell, a seraph or a fiend, an heir of heaven or 





an inhabitant of despair, a member of the choir 





of the Redeemed above, or a companion among 
the lost, my dear friend C. came tothe deci- 
sion, which, thanks be to God, she was enabled 
to execute, through his abounding grace, that 
she would not leave her room, till she had tast- 
ed of the fountain that flows from Calvary’s 
Mount, till she had received the assurance that 
her name was written in the Lamb’s book of 
Life. Critical moment! Yet happy choice. 
On that night, that memorable night, heaven’s 
courts were hushed, the holy throng had c 


has recently been licensed to preach the gos- 
pel. Still another, the “little boy,” above re- 
ferred to, and who was the youngest of all the 
children that united with the church, (being 
only in his tenth year,) is now pursuing his the- 
ological studies; and promises to become an 
able and faithful minister.— Vt. Chronicle. 


Parental. 














and the seraphs had folded their wings. All 
await with awful silence the important issue. 
The morning dawned, and angels sped their 
course to the courts of heaven, bearing lidings 
that another soul is joined to the celestial 
throng. A new song swells the arches of 
heaven, and seraphs strike their golden lyres 
with sweeter strains, while all heaven resounds 
with shouts of the triumphs of Redeeming grace, 
as they cast their glittering crowns at Jesus’ 
feet, ascribing unto him, power and wisdom and 
glory and might, for he has redeemed out of every 
kindred and people and tongue. Not unto us, 
not unto us, but unto thee, be all the glory. 
Friends, have you made this decision? heaven 
waits for the answer. J. C. jr. 


CHILDREN’S PRAYER-MEETING. 


About twenty years ago, at the commence- 
ment of an interesting and powerful revival, in 
one of the towns on Lake Champlain, the ex- 
cellent minister of the place, (who is now in 
one of the interior counties of Vermont,) preach- 
ed a sermon from this text ;—“ By whom shall 
Jacob arise? for he is small.” Among others 
by whom the ‘church might be built up, the 
preacher said, “Jacob may arise by means of 
these children;” addressing those who were 
then present. He made an earnest and affec- 
tionate appeal to them, to seek their Saviour, 
and consecrate themselves to his service, in 
the very morning of their lives. This appeal 
was accompanied by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, and those children went home that day, 
sober and thoughtful. It was not many weeks 
before several of them were rejoicing in hope. 
These, with others who were deeply convicted 
of sin, and anxiously inquiringly what the 
must do to be saved, instituted a Children’s 
Prayer-meéeting. This meeting was sometimes 
held in a school-house, sometimes in a retired 
grove, and sometimes in a private house. The 
habitual attendants were perhaps ten or twelve, 
but there were gan twenty-five, and some- 
times forty, present. The time was occupied 
with reading the Scriptures, prayer and relig- 
ious conference; and these prayer meetings 
were conducted with order and decorum, al- 
though the greater part of those who usually 
attended were between the ages of eight and 
fifteen. A wicked and drinking man once said 
to a devoted Christian mother—mother of three 
of the children that habitually attended the 
prayer meeting—“I don’t know what ails our 
children—you can hardly go across the fields 
without finding some one of them behind a tree, 
or in some secret place, praying.” And again 
he said to her, “ That little boy of yours is a 
Christian. I have often seen him go away and 
pray behind the ledge, and I have sometimes 
overheard him. I know he is a Christian.” 
All the habitual attendants on this Children’s 
Prayer Meeting, were hopefully converted 
within a short time, (two or three months, per- 
haps,) after it was established; and all united 
with the church within the year, I think. 

It would be interesting to trace the history of 
the children who were regular attendants at 
the prayer meetings, but I shall not attempt 
this. will, however, briefly notice a few of 
them. Nearly all the girls are already in their 
graves, and I trust in heaven. Among these 
was “Mary M.,” of whom a sketch was pub- 
lished inthe Chronicle of January 14, 1851. 
She was the first of all the children that ex- 
pressed their hope in Christ, and was always a 
devoted, intelligent, and faithful Christian. 
Another was suddenly snatched away in the 
midst of her usefulness asa teacher. One of 
the two or three surviving females, having ob- 
tained a thorough education, was for several 
years an efficient and successful teacher of 
young ladies. She is now the wife of a Pres- 

yterian minister in one of the Southern States 
—an intelligent and useful woman. One of 
the boys that used to attend that meeting, has 
for the last ten or twelve years been an itine- 
rant preacher in the Methodist Church. Anoth- 








er, after years of disappointment and affliction, 
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JESUS OBEYED HIS MOTHER. 


In the early life of the Saviour, there is 
nothing that strikes me with more pleasure 
than this trait; his cheerful and ready obe- 
dience. 

Did it ever occur to you, that while the bles- 
sed Saviour was an infant on his mother’s, 
neck ; when he was a bright boy at his reput- 
ed father’s side, in the midst of his daily toil, 
he knew that he was the Son of God, and the 
destined heir to the throne of the Universe? 
He bore this knowledge about with him in the 
days ofhis childhood and youth, as an ever- 
present reality. But it did not lead him to 
question the right of his mother to direct his 
steps. He knew that at some future time, his 
inother would worship him as her Lord. But 
he obeyed her as the humblest and most re- 
spectful of children. He was a good son. It 
gives him joy to-day, when he thinks of his 
love and tenderness to her who bore him. 

The Saviour is a perfect pattern for children, 
as well as their parents. We all ought to be 
like Christ. We shall be more like him, when 
we grow tobe men and women, if we are like 
him when we are young. - 

I have said that the Saviour obeyed his moth- 
er. There are many children in whom a nod 
ora look of their father will command the 
promptest obedience; but they do not obey 
their mother. ‘They wish to reason with her, 
when she directs. They call in question the 
wisdom or propriety of her directions, and 
sometimes wish to take an appeal to the fa- 
ther. Butthis is notas Christ obeyed. He 
answered not when she spoke. He did not 
appeal to ue He went down, and was 

his mother and father. 

Blessed youth! What meekness and grace 
must have shone in his walk and ways. What 
delight he must have imparted to parental 
hearts, when he grew up by their side, a lov- 
ing, trusting and trusted boy! And what he 
promised to be, and more, he became when a 
man; he came to do his heavenly Father’s will, 
and he learned obedience when he was young. 

It seems to me there is a lesson here, which 
mothers would do well to commend to their 
children. Read them the story of Christ’s 
childhood. It is better than all the thousands 
of stories that are made for the young. It has 
a great lesson in it, and it will reach the heart 
of a ge child. He will try to be like 
ge when no other example would excite 

im. 

To be Christians, we must be like little chil- 
dren. To be Christians, children must: be 
like Christ.—Rev. Samuel I. Prime. 








Nursery. 
A LITTLE TALK WITH JOHN. 


“John, come here, my son. What led you 
to the brewer’s, this afternoon ?” 

“To get some beer, sir. They give all the 
little boys a drink of beer that come there.” 

“Do they, John? Why that would seem 
very generous. What can make them so kind, 
John?” 

“T don’t know, father; but I heard the brew- 
er tell some of the boys, to tell their fathers 
what good beer they made; and once he offer- 
ed some to one of the boys to carry home.” 

“O then he intends to use you little boys as 
a sort of decoy ducks, to bring him custom. 
But there is not much benevolence in that. 
Well, John, did you love the beer?” 

“ Yes, sir. But one of the boys would not 
drink any, for he had been reading something 
about the Albany beer, which was made out 
of the filthy ponds where they throw all the 
dead cats and horses, and he said he would 
not drink the dirty stuff.” 

“And didn’t he say anything about the poi- 
sons they put in it to make it sharp and pun- 
gent, and which make their old beer drinkers 
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bloat up and look so fiery, and die so sudden- 
ly? Now John, there is a good deal for you 
little boys to learn about this beer. All of it 
contains alcohol, which makes men drunk. If 
it did not, it would soon become so sour you 
would not drink it; and then they drug it to 
make it, as they say, stout and better. You 
had better let it all alone, John, root beer and 
ginger beer and spruce beer, and everything 
of the kind. It gets little boys inthe habit of 
drinking, and going to grog-shops, where they 
will soon get to smoking, and hear a great 
deal of bad language. I could tell you about 
many a boy that began running to the beer 
and grog-shops, and in a short time became a 
poor, miserable drunkard, and either got into 
the poor house, or committed some crime for 
which he went to the State prison.” 

‘Well, father, you won’t see me over to the 
brewery again.” 

“That is right, John. Now tell me, what 
did Moses bring out of the rock, for the chil- 
dren of Israel ?” 

“ Water.” 

“ What did Gideon’s three hundred valiant 
men drink ?” 

“ Water.” 

“ What did Sampson and his mother drink ?” 

“Water.” 

¢ What did Daniel and his companions drink?” 

“ Water.” 

“For what did the Saviour ask at Jacob’s 
well 2” 

“ Water.” 

“ Well, now can you say to me that beauti- 
ful hymn— 


Bright water, bright water, bright water for me, 


_ And wine for the trembling debauchee ?” 


“ No, sir, not all of it.” 
“ Well, go learn it, John, and repeat it all 
handsomely,and you shall have a pretty present.” 








Natural fjistorp. 
A KNOWING PARROT. 


For the following account of an extraordina- 
ry parrot, written by the sister of the lady to 
whom it belonged, we are indebted to the Lon- 
don Inquirer :— 








As you wished me to write down whatever 
I could collect about my sister’s wonderful 
parrot, I proceed to do so, only promising 
that I will tell you nothing but what I can 
vouch for having myself heard. Her laugh is 
quite extraordinary, and it is impossible not to 
help joining in it one’s self, more especially 
when inthe midst of it she cries out, “don’t 
make me laugh so, I shall die, I shall die ;” 
and then continues laughing more violently 
than before. Her crying and sobbing are cu- 
rious, and if you say, ‘* Poor Poll, what is the 
matter ?” she says, “So bad, so bad; got such 
acold!” and after crying for some time, will 
gradually cease, and making a noise like draw- 
ing a long breath, say, “ Better now,” and be- 
gin to laugh. 

The first time I ever heard her speak, was 
one day when I was talking to the maid at the 
bottom of the stairs, and heard what I then 
considered a child crying out, “ Payne, (the 
maid’s name)I am not well;” and on my say- 
ing, “ What is the matter with the child?” she 
replied, “It is only the parrot; she always 
does so when I leave her, to make.me come 
back ;” and so it proved, for on going into the 
room, the parrot stopped, and then began 
laughing in quite a jeering way. 

It is singular enough, that whenever she is 
affronted in any way, she begins to cry, and 
when pleased, to laugh. If any one happens 
to cough, or sneeze, she says, “ What a bad 
cold!” One day, when the children were play- 
Ing with her, the maid came into the room, and 
on their repeating to her several things which 
the parrot a said, Poll looked up, and said 
quite plainly, “ No, I did not.” Sometimes 
when she is inclined to be mischievous, the 
maid threatens to beat her, and she says, “ No, 
you won't.” She calls the cat very plainly, 
saying, “Puss, puss,” and then answers, mew ; 
but the most amusing part is, that whenever 
you want to make her call it, and to that pur- 
pose say, “ Puss,” puss, she always answers 
mew, till I begin mewing, and then she begins 
calling puss. as quickly as possible. She imi- 
tates every kind of noise, and barks so natural- 


ly that I have known her to set all the dogs on 
the parade at Hampton Court barking ; and the 
consternation I have seen her cause in a party 
of cocks and hens, by her crowing and cluck- 
ing, has been the most ludicrous thing possi- 
ble. She sings just like a child; and I have 
more than once thought it wasa human being, 
and it is most ludicrous to hear her make what 
one should call a false note, and then say, 
“ Oh, la,” and burst out laughing at herself, 
beginning again in quite another key. She is 
very fond of singing “ Buy a Broom ;” she says 
it quite plainly; but in the same spirit, as in 
calling the cat, if we say with a view to make 
her repeat it, “ Buy a Broom,” she always says, 
“ Buy a brush,” and then laughs as a mischiev- 
ous child might do when mischievous. She 
often performs a kind of exercise, which Ido 
not know how to describe, except by saying 
that it is like the lance exercise. She puts her 
claw behind her, first on one side, and then 
on the other, then in front, and round over her 
head, and while doing so, keeps saying, “ Come 
on, come on;” and when finished, says, “ Bra- 
vo, beautiful!” and then draws herself up. 
Before I was as well acquainted with her, as I 
am now, she would stare me in my face for 
some time, and then say, “How d’ye do, 
ma’am ?” This she invariably does to strang- 
ers. One day I went into the room where she 
was, and said, to try her, “ Poll, where has 
Payne gone ?” and to my astonishment and al- 
most dismay, she said “ Down stairs.” I can- 
not, at this moment, recollect anything more 
that I can vouch for myself, and I do not choose 
to trust to what I am told; but from what I 
have myself seen and heard, she has almost 
made me believe in transmigration.— Y. Cab. 


Sabbath School. 
THE DYING CHILD’S REQUEST. 


An intelligent gentleman, an Alderman in 
the city of Pittsburg, related to the writer the 
following facts :— 


A man of the name of M., noted for his un- 
governable temper and proneness to dissipation, 
employed me as his attorney, and I frequently 
examined the dockets for him, and as a con- 
veyancer, made out deeds of property which he 
purchased and sold. He was a good paymas- 
ter, but exceedingly disagreeable in his de- 
portment, often drunk, and most profane in his 
language. He called one day, and seemed 
much subdued, much altered from his usual 
deportment. After stating his wants, he was 
about to leave my office. I asked what was 
the matter with him, he seemed so changed ; 
he stopped, hesitated, but made no reply. [ 
asked him again what could have occurred to 
make such an alteration in his whole demeanor. 

“ Squire,” said he, “ something has occurred, 
I am indeed an altered man; I had a little son, 
about nine years old; he was dear to me as 
the apple of my eye, and at times, when I 
went home from my work intoxicated, I abus- 
ed my wife, drove her and the children from 
the house, broke the furniture, and did all in 
my power to make my family as miserable as 
myself. This little boy, when I was at the 
height of my anger, would watch me, and when 
I would sit down, would steal up to my knee, 
climb up on my lap, pass his little hand through 
my hair, and tame me down irresistibly, when 
my wife and the other children would fearlessly 
come in, knowing from experience that my lit- 
tle son had subdued me, and I was in his pow- 
er. Well, Squire, my son took sick; it was 
evident to me he would not recover. I sat by 
his bedside ; he was ina doze ; the tears gush- 
ed from my eyes as I watched him; my heart 
was sad indeed! He awoke, he turned his 
face towards me. ‘Father, you are crying. 
What is the matter” ‘I am afraid, my son, I 
am going to Jose you—you are going to die.’ 
‘Well, father, I know I am going to » Ng but I 
am not afraid to die, for I will go to Jesus.’ 
*To Jesus! Why, what do you know about 
Jesus?’ ‘Why, father, you know mother used 
to send me to the Sunday school at the corner, 
and the teachers told me all about Jesus, and 
taught me how to pray; and for this reason, 
father, I was never.afraid of you when you 
came home drunk, and abesed poor mother 
and the children; and I saw that you could 
not injure me. Now, father, I am going to 























die, and would die quite happy if you would 


promise me to do two things” ‘ Well, my 
son, what are they? If it is in my power, I 
will do them.’ ‘Father, promise me that you 
will drink no more whiskey; this is the cause 
of all poor mother’s distress, and ifyou would 
not drink, you would be a good man, and moth- 
er and the children would beso happy. Well, 
father, now promise me that you will pray.’ 
‘Pray! why,t@lon’t know how to pray !’ ‘ Father, 
kneel down by my bed, and I will teach you 
how to pray!’ Squire, I knelt down; he pray- 
ed ; I fullowed, repeating his words—my heart 
was broke; he led me I know not where, or 
how, or how long, but this, I know, that light, 
comfort, peace and joy filled my soul, as I re- 
joiced in a sin-pardoning God. My wife came 
in, the children followed, and all fell on their 
knees around the bed; we all rejoiced, and 
when I raised my head to bless the instrument 
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“who'll buy ?” as she flew along, ina way that 
should have been irresistible. 

But nobody seemed to want them; indeed, 
only a poor Irish woman looked at them, though 
that was very wistfully, and Katy caught her 
wiping her eyes as she pressed her baby closer 
in her arms and hurried on. “I wish I could 
give her them,” thought Katy, for the cold 
North wind, though it bring misery and sorrow 
always, always brings along too, and plants 
about on every side to meet it, impulses of 
neighborly love and brave self sacrifice, that it 
bears straight from heaven. (Katy was sure 
the lady in the carriage, and the grand people 
in the house, had never really felt it in their 
lives.) “I will give her them,” was Katy’s 
next resolve, and she flew on after her up the 
way, pressed them into her hand, and was 
| gone before the woman had halftime to thank 








of my conversion, he was peap! His spirit|her. Katy gota glimpse of a glad gratefnl 
had been wafted away with the glad news of| face though, and that was enough for her. 


my repentance to heaven—he was an eye-wit- 


ness to that joy which is among the angels of 


God, over a sinner that repenteth. His hands 


were clasped as in prayer, and a sweet smile 


sealed his lips in death.”—S, S. Treasury. 








Benevolence. 





But now the sky was actually full of stars, 
and little Katy was surprised to find herself 
wandering quite beyond the city. She was be- 
wildered, and all at once she felt strangely 
chilled. She turned to the right; ah, that 
was wrong;'then she hurried away to the 
left,—wrong again. On and on she went, now 
in this way, now in that, on and on, like a 
winter bird. Poor little Katy; by-and-by her 








THE NORTH WIND. 


Out it came, sweeping across the moors, 
and raging in the thick woods; out it came, 
the rude North wind. It got inside the town, 
and now it was heard roaring in the chimneys 
of grand houses, or bursting through a thous- 
and thoroughfares, straight into the poor man’s 
home; now itraved along the streets, and now 
it laid waste choice old garden bowers. Little 
Katy McFarlane caught it tossing her old 
shawl, and tried and tried to battle against it, 
till her red hands ached. No matter; there 
was warmth in her little heart for all that, and 
her eyes sparkled, and her face shone brighter, 
as it swept past her, just as though when it 
brushed her cheek, it had painted it over with 


some strange Northern radiance. 


her own work everybody knew, who knew Katy, 


labor, insignificant as it was, support all three. 
But to-day, the North wind seemed to have en- 
dued everybody with a surly spirit. The men 
would only shrug their shoulders, draw their 
overcoats about their throats, and hurry on 
without heeding her at all, the women to be 
sure could not see her from behind their thick 
veils and great muffs, and the children flew 
away to their warm homes, as though Katy Mc 
Farlane never had been heard of. Nor was 
that all. 

“ Nice warm wrist guards! wrist guards! wrist 
guards! will you buy?” Katy would trill out 
in her best voice, and lo, the winds would 
snatch the echos up, and bear them along, 
mixing with them such shrieks and yells, Katy 
scarcely recognized them herself. Never 
mind; little Katy covered up her ears and 
bounded into another street, where the tall 
houses cut it off, and “ mittens, mittens,” rang 
out there cheerily. But all was wrong; a 
grand lady to be sure, beckoned her to her 
carriage door to look at them, and once just at 
twilight, she was sent for into a stylish house, 
and little Katy went all elated through the 
fine hall, and up the stairway, and stood shiv- 
ering at the door, while the circle by the fire- 
side admitted her treasures, one by one, and 
then was sent away with the purse as light, 
and the bundle just as heavy as before. Poor 
little Katy ; when she was in the street again 
the sun was quite gone, and the sky already 
began to glitter with stars. Yet she felt the 
North wind about her like the presence of an 
old friend, and she herself grew all at once so 
fresh in it, her old luck came back better than 
ever, for people began to flock about her, and 
the bundle grew lighter and lighter, and the 
little purse , sated, until there was left al- 
most nothing to dispose of. Nothing in real- 
ity, save just a pair of baby’s socks, and these 





She was a bit of a creature, was Katy, not 
more than eight years old at most, with very 
airy feet,and a clear voice, who used to be 
seen of old times on the wintry days, flitting 
about the city with knitted goods to sell. Not 


but the work ofa blind sister, and ailing old 
grandmother at home, who knit and knitted all 
the year round, and needed only just the aid 
of Katy’s gifts, to market it, to make the little 


she held up temptingly in her hand, calling out 


limbs grew stiff, and now there were only the 
broad fields and drifting snows about her—and 
now at last, she sank down exhausted. Must 
she freeze? Katy thought of her far away 
home, with its pleasant lights, and dear home 
faces, and the tears came into her eyes. But 
little Katy was not afraid, for the stars shone 
down lovingly on her, and many a sweet image 
like that of the poor woman and the baby socks, 
was about her, all enwrapped in such a halo, 
she could see the angels looking out from them. 
Then Katy felt the snows drifting in about her, 
and the winds swept over her, not wrathfully, 
but with sweet soothing whispers that lulled 
her to repose. Poor Katy, her blue eyes clos- 
ed, and the little knitted purse with all its bits 
of silver fell to the ground. 

Iam sure it was not for long though, for 
God had kept kind human thouglits in more 
than one heart for little Katy. She was arous- 
ed by a mingling of many, many voices; ah, 
Katy was not lost. There were men and wo- 
men and young children about her, and flam- 
ing torches and wild huzzas. Because she 
had been missing from her own little humble 
home, the whole neighborhood had been arous- 
ed, and she was brought home with jubilees. 
And there, beside blind Martha and the ailing 
grandmother, among so many known and un- 
known faces, was one of all the rest it wasa 
joy to see. A coarse homely face that had 
been foremost in the search, and that was the 
poor woman of the baby socks. She was there 
because it was a privilege to be there, she said, 
and Katy could see there was the same spirit 
looking out from her eyes, that had whispered 
to her when she first met her. - Ah, it was 
reflected everywhere, and Katy knew that bles- 
sed as is the summer time, with all its minister- 
ings of life and happiness, a very minister of 
love too, even is the wintry blast. 

[S. S. Gazette. 


Editorial. 
BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. 


The Spring has come. The trees are now 
beginning to put forth their tender leaves, the 
ground no longer wears its dull grey robe, but 
has put on one of light green. Soon the woods 
will be again the homes of birds, and we shall 
hear again the bird-music we love. Many a 
pleasant walk shall we have in that grove, 
where, in.Summers past, we have roamed. 
Many a time shall we leave our homes to en- 
joy a morning or evening stfoll with some friend, 
and while we breathe the fresh air, we shall 
talk of many pleasant things, and congratulate 
ourselves that Summer has come. As these 
pleasant visions of summer-days come over us, 
memory leads us back to those that arc past, 
and we sigh to think they never will return. 
But, though we may look backward with a 
sigh, let us look forward with a smile, for the 
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world is very beautiful, and at this season Hope 
seems to take the place of sorrow, and while 
all things are so bright, we should not 
look with vain regrets back to the past, but 
should press forward joyfully to meet the 
future. 

While we watch the buds and blossoms on 
the trees, we may, if we will, find other les- 
sons than those of mere beauty. Is there noth- 
ing in life which these resemble? Have we 
not, in our own homes, young children, of 
whom the birds of Spring seem a fit emblem? 
As we write, a rosy-cheeked, laughing boy 
comes bursting into the room. He has some- 
thing in his hand, done up in a paper, but he 
is too much excited to tell what it is,and can 
only exclaim as he tears off the wrapper, “ Look, 
look, see this beautiful thing;” and then, in 
the next moment, pours upon the table animals 
of all shapes and sizes, from a Noah’s ark, 
which has just been given him. Never did the 
boy’s eyes sparkle with greater delight, than 
when he sees the horses, cows,, sheep, dogs 
and birds, with their guardian men and women, 
ranged upon the table. But what has all this 
to do with buds and blossoms? some young 
friend may ask, who remembers the title of this 
piece. Do you see no connection, my young 
reader? Well then, let me tell you that this 
boy’s happiness in his new play-thing, re- 
minds us of the first budding ofa flower. If 
he grows up to be a good man, if he loves 
God, and teaches others to love Him, his soul 
will expand, and each day his happiness will 
increase, and he will go on becoming better 

, and happier forever. You will say that this is 
unlike the buds and blossoms,for that they fade 
and die, while the boy’s soul neverdies. This 
is true. But have you never been into the 
church-yard, and seen the little graves there. 
You well know that the children there were, 
some of them, very young; they were like 
buds which fall off from the tree, and never 
become flowers. This child we love, may die 
like one of them, but there comes another 
Spring, in which the flowers will bloom again 
fresher and brighter than they were upon earth. 
There is a beautiful piece of poetry about such 
flowers, which was written by the poet Long- 
fellow, and which is called “The Reaper.” 
We will copy this beautiful poem, because it 
illustrates our meaning. 

“ There is a reaper, whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen, 
He reaped the bearded grain, at a breath, 

And the flowers that grew between. 
“Shall I have naught that is fair,” said he, 

“Have naught but the bearded grain; 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me 

I will give them all back again. 

*¢ They shall all bloom in fields of light, ~ 

Transplanted by my care, 

And saints, upon the garments white, 
’ These sacred blossoms wear.’ 
* And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love ; 
She knew she should find them all again, 
In the fields of light above. 
Oh! not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The reaper came that day ; 
T’was an angel visited the green earth, 
And bore the flowers away.” = M._ w. D. 
EE 
LETTER 16 THE EDITOR. 
Lndlow, April 22, 1851. 
My Dear Youth’s Companion,—You express 
a wish to receive a “ birth-day present,” Isu 
pose to be presented with new friends will be 
the best of anything. I have some cousins in 


Philadelphja, and 1 wish you would make them 
52 visits this year. I think you will be pleas- 





p-|awaken the universe. 


ed to meet them, and I know they will love you 
very much. Their names are James and Emma 
Booth. Your friend, Amny Boorn. | 











Daricty. 
RICHES WITHOUT CONTENT ARE NO GAIN. 


A man diseased in body can have little jy 
of his wealth, be it ever so mu@h. A golden 
crown cannot cure the head-ache, or a velvet 
slipper give ease to the gout, nor a purple 
robe fray away a burning fever. A sick man 
is alike sick, wheresoever you lay him, ona 
bed of gold or a pad of straw; with a silk 
quilt, or a sorry rag on him. So no more can 
riches, gold and silver, land and livings, had a 
man much more than man ever had, min- 
ister unto him much joy; yea, or any true 
or sound joy at all, where the mind is distract 
and discontent. Without contentment there 
is no joy of aught ; there is no profit, no pleas- 
ure in anything. 
—>__—_ 


THE STRAY LAMB RECOVERED. 


As one of the early Wesleyan ministers was 
riding by a farm-house, he saw a young wo- 
man whom he knew to be a backslider. Driv- 
ing to the door, and fixing a look of sympathy 
upon her, he asked her if she had seen a stray 
lamb pass. She replied that she had not. 
“ Are you quite sure,” said he, “ that there has 
been no poor lamb lost here?” “I am quite 
sure,” she replied. “ And yet,” continued he, 
“there has been one here.” ‘The true mean- 
ing of the minister suddenly broke upon her 
mind. She burst into tears, confessed that 
she was the stray lamb, and promised to re- 
new her devotion to her Shepherd. She after- 
wards became a devout Christian. 
——< 


FATHER CLEVELAND AND MR. WEBSTER. 


An incident occurred in the Revere parlors 
after Secretary Webster’s speech, that is worth 
noting. Mr. Webster’s friends shook him by 
the hand, by hundreds, and among others, the 
venerable and Reverend Charles Cleveland, 
who has been for nearly quarter of a century 
a devoted Boston City Missionary. Mr. Cleve- 
land, on taking the Secretary of State by the 
hand, said, in substance: 

“Mr. Webster, when you have saved the 
country from foreign war several times more— 
when you have delivered us from a few more 
domestic wars—when you have preserved the 
Union again and again,—then the majority will 
begin to appreciate you. Sir, I shall always 
think of you—I shall always pray for you.” 
Here several in the room cried out“ Good, 

np 








Mr. Webster acknowledged the compliment 
by a very low bow, and said, “ Your words are 
like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
[Ch. Observer. 
> 


AN HONORED INTRODUCTION. 
When Lord Thurlow held the great seal of 
England, he was waited upon by a simple coun- 
try clergyman, who detailed the many hard- 
ships he had to contend with, in bringing upa 
large family upon a miserable ok of some 
£40 per annum. His lordship asked for the 
name of the patron who recommended him. 

The worthy man replied, that his only friend 
was the Lord of Hosts. 

“Well,” said the noble Chancellor, “you 
are the first man who has presented an intro- 
duction to me from that source, and I will give 
it my best attention.” Ina few days the wor- 
thy priest was presented toa valuable living. 

——_>———_ 


THE HEAVENLY CONCERT. 


There is in preparation a grand concert of 
music, which will infinitely surpass those of 
Jenny Lind. None but performers will be ad- 
mitted there, and none shall unite in that con- 
cert who have not learned the song of’ Moses 
and the Lamb. Instead of an orchestra of 
sixty performers, unnumbered millions with 
golden harps will join the grand chorus, and 
the thundering notes of cherubim and sera- 
phim will break forth in a strain that shall 
Miriam the sweet 
songstress of Israel will rise to sweeter, high- 
er notes than when she sung that song of de- 
liverance on the banks of the Red Sea. Da- 





vid will sweep his golden lyre in strains to 








mortal ears unknown. Harriet Newell will 
there sing the song, so suddenly broken off on 
that lone isle of the ocean; and thousands 
upon thousands of redeeined sinners will there 
sing loudly and joyously. Thou art invited to 
that concert. Despise not the invitation, else 
for songs thou shalt have wailings—for glad 
notes of joy, lamentations and deep despair. 
a 


MAKE RELIGION PERSONAL. 


Some years ago, a brother in the ministry 
preached as a candidate to a church and soci- 
ety, where eight years before he had labored 
for a short time, much to the edification of his 
hearers. A meeting was called to see if the 
society would concur with the church, and 
invite him to become their pastor. A wealthy 
sea captain, who attended the meeting and 
had listened for a time very attentively to what 
was said about the qualifications of the candi- 
date for the place, at last arose and moved that 
the society join with the church in extending 
the invitation. He then said, “ You know 1 
am not a professor of religion, and probably I 
never shall be, but I like to see men practice 
what they preach. I believe the candidate 
will do this, for when here, years ago, he 
talked with me upon the subject of religion. 
He is the only man who had dared to do it for 
years. If ministers believe sinners are going 
to hell, to be consistent and compassionate, 
they will make personal appeals to them, to 
the rich as well as the poor; to men as well 
as women.” ‘The vote passed, and the brother 
labored long and successfully with that people. 

[Watchman and Reflector. 
—— 


SAGACITY OF A CAT. 


A cat was observed one day attempting to 
defend herself against the assaults of a num- 
ber of swallows. They kept flying round about, 
and occasionally darting at poor puss, while 
she was endeavoring to retaliate by striking 
them with her claws. 

Their onsets becoming more numerous and 
determined, the cat laid quietly down as if she 
had been dead, and the swallows, deceived by 
her appearance, desisted from their warfare, 
and mounted into the air. 

Puss no sooner perceived this than taking 
advantage of the opportunity, she bounded off 
toa place of refuge. Her assailants, having 
observed her movements, made after her, but 
she had got a place of shelter before they could 
reach her. What was the cause of the quarrel 
is not known, 

—@e——— 


THIS WORLD NOT TO BE MADE OUR HOME. 


I was walking over London bridge one day, 
when a man took a carrier pigeon out of a bas- 
ket, and let it fly. The pigeon wheeled about 
in short circles, and as it was doing this it fell 
in with a little flock of pigeons, which were 
flying about a wharf close to the bridge. They 
too were flying round and round, and for a 
moment or two the bird that had been let loose 
was mixed up with them, and I could not tell 
which it was. I began to think that the pigeon 
would stay there; but very soon one of the 
pigeons soared up higher than the rest, then a 
higher and a higher flight, still wheeling round. 
I knew this must be the bird let loose, and I 
was right; for in another minute it left off 
circling round, and flew straight away to the 
south-east, going home. 

[Church of Eng. S. S, Mag. 


ae 
SMOKING. 


A dandy, witha cigar in his mouth, on board 

a steamboat, once stepped up to a foreigner 

and said, “ Pray, sir, do gentlemen smoke in 

your country ?” “Gentlemen do not smoke in 

public in any country,” was the laconic reply. 
a 


BE KIND TO YOUR MOTHER. 


“ What wouldI give,” said Charles Lamb, 
“to call my mother back to earth, for one day, 
to ask her pardon upon my knees for all those 
acts by which I gave her gentle spirit pain.” 

—_——~————_ 


SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 


Remember that time is short. Should your 
life be protracted to the period of old age, you 
will say at its close, that it was only “asa 
watch of the night, as a dream when one 
awaketh.” 


Poctrp. 


THE ORPHAN FLOWER GIRLS. 

The following beautiful piece copied from 
some paper, we know not what, was handed us 
by a friend, with the request that we would 
give it a place in the Orphan’s Advocate. We 
are very happy to. 


Oh Lady, buy these budding flowers, 
For I am sad and wet and weary , 

I gathered them ere break of day, 
When all was lonely, sad and dreary. 


And long I’ve sought to sell them here, 
’ _ To purchase food and clothes and dwelling, 
For Valor’s wretthed orphan girls, 
Poor me and my young sister Ellen. 


Ah, those who tread life’s thornless way, 
In fortune’s golden sunshine basking, 

May deem my wants require no aid, 
Because my lips are mute, unasking. 


They have no heart for woes like mine, 
Each word, each look is cold, repelling, 

Yet once a crowd of flatterers fawned, ~ 
And fortune smiled on me and Ellen. 


Oh buy my flowers, they’re fair and fresh 
As mine and morning tears can keep them, 
To-morrow’s sun shall see them dead, 
And I shall scarcely live to weep them. 


Yet this sweet bud, if nursed with care, 
Soon into fulness would be swelling ; 
And nurtured by some gentle hand, 
So might my little sister Ellen! 


She’s sleeping in the hollow tree, 

Her only home—its leaves her bedding ; 
And I’ve no food to carry there, 

To soothe the tears she will be shedding. 


Oh that those mourner’s tears which fall, 
That bell which heavily is knelling, 
And that deep grave were meant for me, 

And my poor little sister Ellen! 


When we in silence are laid down 

In life’s last, fearless, blessed sleeping, 
No tears will fall upon our grave, 
Save those of pitying heaven’s own weeping. 


Unknown we’ve lived, unknown we’ve died ; 
No tongue the mournful tale be telling, 
Of two young broken-hearted girls,— 
Poor Mary and her sister Ellen, 


No one has bought of me to-day, 
And night is now the town o’ershading, 
And I, like those poor drooping flowers, 
Unnoticed and unwept and fading ! 


My soul is struggling to be free, 

It loathes its wretched earthly dwelling ; 
My limbs refuse to bear their load,— 

O God protect lone orphan Ellen! 


GOLD. 


Oh cursed love of gold 
How worthless is the prize, 
That human life doth hold 
To our young cheated eyes ; 
For this from home and house’ we part, 
And tear sweet nature from the heart. 














In vain fond parents weep ; 
. In vain a sister sighs ; 
To gather gold we sweep 
To sickly climes and skies ; 
And when the stream begins to roll, 
We gain the world and lose the soul, 





1 OUGHT TO BE WISE. 
That child is best, who soonest tries 
To learn to be both good and wise. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love. 
No Sectarianism, No Controversy. 


PusLisHED WEEKLY, BY NATHANIEL WILLIS, 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston. 


Terms of the Youth’s Companion, 
A single copy, $1 a year in advance. 
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